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Introduction % .. * ^ 
'•'•/'.■.«.'■'-■ ^ • , 
' In 1975. Task force No. 5 of the Vocation.a)_Eyaluation ^Project set about. , 
on the job of •^deve.loping standards for vocational evaluation. One qi^the most 
• significant philosophies to emerge from this effort was that "vocational 'eval- 
uation servicers shall be-provided on a s^jfstemhtic, organized basis . ." 
' .1 (Task Fdrce No. 5; Vocationaf*-€ valuation and Work Adjustment Association Pro- 
ject, p. 72). In effect, this statement laid the foundation for the concep.t 
of evaluation planning -because it clearly .6'fnphasi zed the .need for a structured, 
■ pur)3osefu l approach to voc ational a ss essment..* - . . ._ 

The following year, the Vocational Evaluation and Work Adjustment Asso- ^ 
/ . ciation (VEWAA) Standards Committee along with the tommission oYi Accreditaiion' • 

X .. of Rehabilitation Facilities (CARP) developed a series of vocational evaluation 
standards. -Some of these guidelines were directly relat^id to individual- eval- 
uation planning. More recently- (1978) , the evaluation planning guidelines have A 

i been revised; howeveri they still essentially require that, a written. individual - 

evaluation plan be developed for each clienfand that evepy plan clearly out- 
line the purpose of the evaluation*, the assessment technioues to be used, who 
will be involved, review dates, and plan modifications. (The specifics of the 
1978 CARP standards related- to evaluation planning will be discussed more 
thoroughly in subsequent parts of this publication.) 

The concept of individual evaluation planning is not a new one. Yet 
there is still much contusion as' to what evaluation planning means and ho^ 
it may be prattically applied. The purpose of thi« publication is to help 
*people directly involved with vocational evaluation understand why individual 
evaluation planning is important and how it may be effectively practiced. 



Paul McCray 
November, 1978 
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s publication the words "^altiation" and "assessment" will be used^ 
interchangeably. 
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PART i * 

t ■ • 

.Rationale for Individual Evaluation Planning 

• ' if . . . ■ ■ 

Effective individual evaluation planning is an essential component of a i 
cbmpretiensive voccitional evaluation process.. It not only provides a master | 
plan of the purposes- and .QbifeGtives of an evaluation, but also offers a written 
record of the assessment techniques used, who was involved in carrying out the 
evaluation, and the extent to which specific goals were achieved. Most impor- 
tantly, however, itw insures tljat the unique needs of ev?ry individual client 
are given special consignation and that there will be,an organized attempt 
to satisfy those needs in the most effective and efficient manner ppssible. - 

Thus, a cdrefully developed individual 'evaluation plan (lEP) suggests that 
a directed, systematic series of events will take pl^ce which, are designed to 
-specifically* meet the needs of the client and satisfy the demands of the refer- 
ral source. Thrt>ugfi the development of tbeiEP, the client, the referral 
STJurce, and the evaluator obtain a concise picture .of the overall individual 
client^Jrogram. ^ 

In order to satisfactprily meet the qhanging .needs and interests of' the 
client* the lEP must always remain flexible and open to periodic review and 
modification. It is, therefore, an ongoing process beginning from the momeht 
the client is referred to a facility for screening and ending when a'l the 
goals' of the' plan are satisfied to the maximum extent possible/ When this 
is accompT^'shed, the client, the referral source," and the evaluator should 
have a sound understanding of the client's most basic strengths and weaknesses. 

* * 

Si (^ni f i cance of ' Referral I nf ormati.on • , 

There are many stages tio individual evaluation planning, but perhaps^ the 
most significant prerequisite to good planning is the accumulation of mean- 
ingful referral information. One of the evaluator's primary responsibilities' 
is to activel^»search for and obtain all pertinent background information in 
regard to a given client. This is no^ an easy task, for although much. of this 
information should be available from the j;ef€rral source,. many times it will 
be incomplete. In tliese cases, it/is essential that the evaluator contact all. 
agencies and individuals that might be able Jo offer additional information » 
about the client. Otherwise, the initial inoomplete data may encourage an ; 
inaccurate or fragmented' understanding of the\lient's needs, a^d this leads 
to ineffective planning. s 

• \ • 

k 

Report No. 2, The Study Committee on Evaluation of Vocational Potential 
(1966), provides an example of a^we'll documented referral. It is shown in 
Appendix A, pages 30-36. - One can ^ee tjhat it clearly identifies the^ client's 
goals and needs:- ^ . 

1. He wants to^develop a vocational objective. ' " 

2. He wants to work. . 
.3. If necessary, he wants to train for a vocational objective, possibly 

communtcations or mechanics. . , 

4. He wants to form new social relationships, parti cul'arly with girls. 



-/ 

/ . 



t "___J_J. _ ■ ' . ' _ i V . • • 

It also specifies what the reTerraT source warvETTo find out: , X • * • 

1.. How does he adjiist tp.new s4^uations, individuals, and groups? ... 

2. [Joes he apply h.is tearoing abiltty? \ * . *•< • 

3. ^ Does he adequately complete his assignments? . ' • . • ' 

4. y Is his limitation d-j\ writing a big obstacle?, .- . " . 'l 
5;/ What can he best do within, h'is limitations? • ' ■ ^ ' * »• .. 

^ . . \ - ■ 
In addition to the aforeiLentibned information, a brief jji story of his- 
vocational, social ,' edlicationaT, and. personal development is included. The 
overall effect of such comprehensive refgrral information is that the evalu- 
ator gains a- relatively clear picture of both the cli^rrt's and. the referral 
~3Pg rce'b r fe.fcjd s d fi d can, the re fo >;e .,* p tanh^fecti v e-way s ' to me e %-^tho^ n ee ds. 

' ■ ■ ■ \ ■ ' ■ ^ 

' Benefits of Individual Bvaluation Planning *" . 

"In a sense, the need for individual* evaluation planning is relatively 
easily identified, for it seems obvious ^that many people can benefit from a- 
structured ^approach to vocatioaaV assess'ment. First and for*i^most, the cli- 
ent profits 'from evaluation planning. -By clearly identifying the purposes of - 
the. evaluation, the evaluatpr can^explain to the client specific reasons why 
,the evaluation is necessary. For the client, this gives meaning 'to the ex- . 
perienceJ For examplej when an evaluee discovers that he. is being tested in jr^ 
ordei? to/find out what his productivity is, his stamina, or to establish spe- 
cific job goals, etc., the evaluation begins to take on personal meaning for 
him. No. longer is He simply an uninformed 'and uninvolved subject to be studied 
and prooed by a group of s^v^ngers. He 'is a gentral member of a team working 
tp achieve specific^goals. He knows why he ife being evaluated and what can 
be expected. * • 

limiTarly, a client can learn wf\y specific assessment techniques are irtf- . 
porta(nt and why "he should attempt to perform as wgll as* possible.. The client . ^ . 
, see^ that a nuts and bolts sbrting task is-provided in order to find out ifjje 
can/ work on the production line at a local factory rather than to simply occupy 
hi (if between bre«k periods-. Through the development of the lEP, the evaluator 
not only understands" the rationale for tpch assessment procedure, but can also 
rpake this information, available to the client'. By providing the client with a 
sensible and understandable reason for "each task, the. client's performance is. 
likely to be a more reliable reflection of his capabilities and interests since 
he will not "mistakenly assume that a feertain work sarrtple is-a meaningless 
"game" or that. a particular psychometric test is simply borings 

ft * . * 

' '. Third, wasted time is reduced because onV those -assessment methods which 
\ can provide pertinent information directly related to the specific purposes of 
the evaluation are administerecf. Clients are not given- ten different sorting 
tasks, all of which provide essential lyr the same information. Scheduling con- 
fl-icts are eliminated so that clients do not speVid countless hours sitting % 
. around waiting for other evaluees to finish assessment procedures which they 
« were to have taken. Continuity among tasks is developed, and this tends to 
- i streamline the entivl" evaluation process., thereby encouraging the client to. 
* feel that he 'is actively involv*ed in important activities rather than passivfifly , 
waiting for ijisignificant events to happen around* Him. ^ ^ / \ \ ' 
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- — Ftif^TT y/. t he client "b &n efi. t s i it rteiiffl^H^fr-g ai' n ing imfi naN^-insigh^ 
results and- o\)(erall leaning of ^he ■eyaTUation* He begins to see relationships 
as to his need's, why-he Was re^fi^rr^d^ his' perfomianqe, and the resulting ^ » 
interpretation^ offered b/^e eval Ulster, 



\ . ' \ • .-■ *\ ■: : A ••• - • • . 

•For example, if the emtiator rec^pmmettds that a client work as an auto 
mechanic'^, the Utter can see that the idea evolved for specific reasons, e.g., 
• (1) he expressed, an interest in this arear.(2) the counselor asked. that his 
.mechanical abilities be assessed; (3) he was tested on several measures of 
•mechanical abiliiy such as work samples, aptitude tests, and job s^te evalu- 
ations a/id scored\ above average on all of them; and (4) that there are many 
job opportur1ities\for mechanics was discussed with him. Through this process, 
• th » n y q i ii a ^^ji np yQc^ i itcr r*r^ R^d e h o li ^v ghlp and under standable gince a clearly 
identified series c^f events have been tied together in such a way as'^to lead 
to reasona^e conclusions* > ' ' 

On the other hand, failure to develdp a sense of continuity can lead to 
conf5sion-and cause both the client and the referral source to lack confidence 
in th"e evaluatoV's decision' making process, for if they cannot clearly see how 
the evaluator, arrived, at hisjqonclusions, it is quite likejy ihat any recom- . 
mendations will only be lightly regarded, jslhen this happeJis, the utilization 
of vocational evaluation services may dimirfish rapidly. However, with an lEP, 
i.t should be relatively easy, for an observer ta, understand why certain evalii- 
ation procedures were impl-emented^and how tf^^lead to well substantiated 
recommendations. ' • ' 

Although thus far we have only discussed the benefits that accruffE to the 
client, it should be noted that the referral source also benefits in several* 
ways from* individual evaluation |)lanning. To a certain extent, evaluation 
planning requires the referral source to identify specific questions which he 
wishes to have answered. This process necessitates "the referral l^ource thor- 
oughly examining a client's j30tential strengths ar>eP weaknesses; thus, irt this 
case, evaluation planning indirectly encourages iiltproved understanding of the 
client on the part of the referral source. It would, therefore, be most dif-" 
ficult for a client to be appropriately referred without the referral .source 
having a sound perception. of the former's needs. . 

In a more direct manri^t evaluation planning will often save the referral 
source time and nioneij^ W'ilSi planning, the amount of time a client spends in 
evaluation becomes pl^arily dependent upon how long it takes to reasonably 
achieve the goals and objectives of the plap. If.only two days of evaluation 
are, needed, t)iat is all. that^is provided regardless, of whether or not a par- 
•t;icular facility has a standard two, three, or four week evaluation period. 
If the client spends additional time in evaluation simply because the program 
has a certain rigid time structure, then individual planning has not taken * 
place sincfe the needs 'of the client have been overshadowed by the structure 
of the program. Effective evaluation planning leads to a mdnimization of - 
wasted time; thus, the client can move forward thro.uqh the entire rehabilita-. 
tion process a^ efficiently as possible. This means the referral source has 
more time to serve any addition»j clients who iDay have otherwise been neg- ■ 
lectfed because of a stagnant system. Reduction in wasted/»time also leads to 
morQ prb^tjuCtive Uitil tzation.Of facility personnel, material savjngs, ind im-"* 
proved overall management. Fafcility costs are reduced arid this savings is 
passed on to various referral sources who may then use these additional funds 
to serve more clients and place more handicapped workers in employment. 



client is only given the services for which he was re far Hid. Because the lEP 
is a written record of the evaluation pracess, thi referral source may easily 
determine if afly additional,, unwarranted services were provided, and if so, • . 
for .what reasons. Likewise, he may aOso detennine if al/l the. services he re- 
quested were provided, and if not, was it due*. to pro^ram'l imitations, e'valuator 
oversight, etc.? Thus, the quality and efficiency of t/ie evaluation program 
are op'ened f-or the referral source's scrutiny. 



• Fina,lly, lihe planning process helps the referral source gain a better , 
understanding of the capabilities and limitation^of . ^ ^iarticular evaluation 
program. For example, a referral source may have a question about a high level 
clientls potential to work in a. profe ssiona l or techiyical 3o\> a'rea such as 
electronics' engineeritig^ yet the facility, is only se| up gnd equipped to prq- 
yide evaluations for a mentally' handicapped population. In such a case, carej/ 
ful planning will prevent such ah inappropr*iate ref^ral* since both' the 
eva'tualor and referral source will recognize that ttie unit lacks any assess- 
ment techniques or instruments for properly addressing the client's needs,, 
Conversely, a referral source may assurte an evaluation unit is notstaffed to 
answer certain questions which in actual '.practice "ft does everydc^y. For ex*-* v 
ample, a facility might be able to provide sophtstfcated psychological eval- 
uations for which the referral source thought he w6uld have to search elsewhere. 
By understanding the role of the facility, the likelihood of inappropriate re- 
ferrals or failure to utilize a facility's services is re^luced. Individual 
evaluation planning facilitates this understandini, for fXorovides a means 
whereby 'referral .source and evaluator communicatiph' is .enharfB^ because rhe 
' evaluator must fnform the referral source as to what the program can and 

cannot provide. . / * 

' ' ' ^ I < • . • 

The third. party to benefit from e-valuation l),lanning is the"" Vocational 

evaluator. Through, the identification of specific goals and objectives which 

define the' purposes of an evaluation, the evaluator becomes, aware of what his 

specific responsibilities are' in regard to" a' ceA^tain client. ' Client objectives 

become concrete and often tiWs measurable, e,^^, the evaluator. is to determijie . 

a client's productivi.ty, punctuality, attendanfe, etc. 

Wasted time on the p'art of the'^valuator ?is reduced s.ince he. el iminates 
the duplication of .information 'and exploring areas irre-levant to the' stated ^ ( 
purpos*e.s of *the e)4alu3tT<m. Most- impprterntly/, the evaluator becomes account- 
i able: for the eijtire evalucttion-proc^ess. -Because specific goals and objectives 
• arfe^outTiped," it becomes f^'irly ea.sy to detepfne'to whart extent they were 
.•aci>ieved. ' The"methods-an'd -techniques the eviiluator uses to r^ach the goals 
, are available for peer review, and if tibe eyaluatipn objectives are not met, 
ofie may. detarmine to wh^if extent this was due to evaluator error rather than 
simply/ blaming poor results on "unoiotiyated'^' clients or '."inappropriate" 
referrals. Korn (1976) notes .thaf" ''simpl if icatibn of evaluator jo^ tasks is ' . 
a major' dontributioh- of the Evaluation Planning Model" (p.. 65); Siriiplificatiop 
of evaluator. tasks is reflected in terms of efficient clien^cheduling and irii- 
proved decision -making'based on an .analysis and synthesis ofmeanjngful and 
organized data: * , " • • 

. . ^ \ v. • " • ■ - ■ ■ 

« . Additiona.Tly, at tKe cohclusron of an evaluation, the lEP provides the 
/evaluator with»'a ,conci§p' recoirc^f. the "fe This is 

useful for report. writnWsiiflce' can provide a succinct, abstract .of the 
cl.ie*t' s 1 imitations .an;! eapabi'mies in regard to the overall goals of the / 



evaluation. Thus, the lEP may not only improve the quality of individual re-r 

po» 'L s>, b ut il w ^^^.o ^te^v-fi^€H^^-4&--be-a-^.^sefa4- ^ for r educi ng t h e a m ouQj^M-. 

time the evaluator spSnds on report writing. 

• ' . ■ • . . , 

Finally, .a facility which provides evaluation services *is likely to 
benefit from individual evaprf^tion planning. As mentioned earlier, the lEP 
reduces wasted .time on the part of the client as well as the evaluator. Re- 
duction in wasted staff time as well as materials waste contributes to im- 
proved management which results th lower costs for services. When costs are 
reduced, other referral sources which could not previously afford evaluation 
services may find that they can then utilize the service. Similarly, referral 
source's which are»already utilizing evaluation services may find that they can 
do so on an increased scale""* and because more clients can be served, waiting 
1i?^^f»r>=* voHnrffri^ thf>rg>h y facilitating more immediate client involvement. 
Thes^ factors Ifead to a regulair and .increased* utilization of services which 
contributes tq^ program stability. , - .. 

* ' . * . • ■ . 

Add4tional*ly» individual accpuntabtl ity on th^ part of the' evaluator 
leads to program accountability for the facility. Just as one may discern 
to what extent indiy|5dual client objectives are being met, one may also ac- 
cumulate data as to how well the evaluation program as a v/hole is sttisfyinq- 
its objectives. This is a first step towards program evaluation.. Through 
this process, good programs are likely to provide useful services and, thereby, 
be reasonably well utilized while unsuccessful programs .wjll-rm be used. 

From the aforementioned d'iscussion, one can see that the cl ient , the 
referral source, the evaluator, and the facility all benefit from individual 
evaluation planning. Perhaps this is due to one reason more, than anything 
else— commyni cation. Evaluation planning facilitates, indeed almost mandates, 
that communication take place among all these parties. This is not, however, 
one-way communication .coming down from'the referral ^ource to the evaluator 
and, finally, to the client. Instead it is open cormiunic designed to ^ 
instill and elicit significant infot?mation which wilTa^sist ^n meeting'the 
needs of the client first of all,- and then the referrar source, evaluatbr, 
aiid facility. " • 

Some of the jresults" of effective evaluation /planning have been discussed; 
it will suffice to say that only .whdn the cl ieny understands why he is being 
evaluated,, the referral souVce knows what he wants to find out, and the ^valu- 
ator knows how to obtain the requested information in as effective and effi- ' 
cient a manner as possible, can the needs af the indivtdiral client be met and 
under§tood in all of their complexities. 
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PART iT ' 

• * • * 

Individual Evaluation Planning Standards 



In 1977 the Vocational Evaluation and Work Adjustment Association rec- 
ommended that five guidelines, directly related to Individual evaluation 
plarining, be adopted by CARF. They read as follows: 

3.4.3.1.1.3 . Based on referral information, the initial interview, 
and the stated purpose of the evaluation;, a specific 

.« '. written evaluation plan -for each individual .shall be ♦ 

developed. This plan shall: , 



a', t^dentif>^ the questions to be 'answered thrpugh ^valuation 

— i^^^44€a^e-hov^~4^S6-q4ies tions will b e ans wer^ — 



c. where appropriate, specify persons (staff, family,, 
etc/)- who -will be involved in carrying out^he plan. 
There shoiild.be evidence that these individuals are 
aware of their role in carrying out this plan. 

' \ ' r • ■ ^ 

d. be periodically reviewed and modified as necessary. - 
' (p. 5) 

iftt^of July 1, 1978, this standard is now one of the requirements for CARF 
accreditation of vocational evaluation programs; however, much, confusion still 
exists as to the meaning of some of these guidelines. Indeed*, CARF surveyors 
have indicated that some clarifications are needed^ therefore, the following 
interpretations were approved by the VEWAA Executive Council, April, 1977, 
and adopted by CARF. - , 

3.4.3.1.1.3 . The written evaluation plan should. document the specific, 
(interpretation), purpose of the evaluation (e.g.,. to determine ff^the in- • 

\ — dividual is capable of gainful employment; to assess the 
individual's potential to be trained as a stock clerk; to ' 
determine why the •individua'l has not been able to hold a 
job). 

3.4.^. 1. ,1.3a -The written evaluation pL.lan should identify specific 
(interpretation) questions (hypotheses). that are to be answered during 
r the client's evaluation' program.- Examples might be: 



"how much functional reading skill does the individual 
have?" V 

"how lonjg can/the individual stand at a work station?"'^ 

1 

"is the individual's dexterity adequatei»to operate 

hand tools?" . ■ , 

I'can the' individual manage money well enough to live 
\ ■ independently?" 

3.*4. 3.1. 1.3b The plan should identify'in writing which evaluation 
(interpretation), techniques,' assessment tools,- or procedures will be used ^ 

to answer the various questi<)ns raised.' For example: 



11^ 



"measurement of functidaal reading—Gates-KacGinitie - 
.fornL.B'' . _ :. * 



■ " — — 1^ — — 

^' " standi ng<tolerance - U-Bolt Assembly - 2 days" 

"hand-finger dexterity - Purdue 'Pegboard, Crawford Small 
. Parts" '• ^ 

• . "money management ABC Money Management Work' Sample" 

(p. 5) '^ . . 

... . " 

3.4.3.1.1.3c No interpretation offered. ; 
3.4.3.1.1.3d No interpretation offered. 



From the aforementioned information one can see that five cle#ly difr 
ferentiated components make up the individual evaluation plant Jt, should also 
be noted that the guidelines emphasize the documentation of specific informa- 
tion rather than generalities^- Perhaps the best way of. gaining a more thorough 
understanding of these standards is to examine each ohe^ individually. 

■ . • ' * " : 

Writing and Individualizing the Evalua-tion Plan 

The opening statement, 3.4.3.1.1.3, suggests three important" points : 

» . • . . # 

1. The lEP is to be written.^ . * 

2". The t£P is to be tailored to the needs of the .individual^ 
3. The lEP is tO; be based on a comprehensive view of the client which 
develops from' at least three different perspectives: referral in- 
formation, interviews, and knowledge of the overa.ll purpose of theA 
evaluation. / ' , ^ ' - 

f ~ ■ 

The first point clearly emphasizes that, it is not enough for evaluators 
to have, a general evaluation plan floating around -.in^ their heads. The plan 
musf be written, and equally important, it should be ddne in such a way^that 
an outside observer could review it and tell what was done, why it was ddne, 
and who was involved. Keep in mind that individu-al evaluatiojf\ p^lanning is , 
useless unless it is done effectively. It should never be practa'ced just for 
the sake of satisfying administrative or program requirements, rather, meeting 
the needs of ihe cli eat should always be the primary consideration. , . 

* Developing IEI'**s shfauld not be a time-i^suming process. At most, it 
shou.ld not occupy. more than five or ten percent of an evaluator's time, and 
this factor can easily be figured into the cost of providing evaluation serv- 
ices. Additionally, because iridividual planning leads ttJ^treaml ining the 
entire evaluation process^, wasted time on. the part of the evaluator and client 
is. likely to be significantly reduced, and this will often more than make up , 
for the time spent writing out the plan. More importantly, having only a rough 
plan in fnind, as opposed to a written lEP^, is an unnecessarily haphazard ap- 
proach which is potentially detrimental to the development o'f a valid and 
reliable understanding of the client's limitat.ioffs and capabilities- 'Without. . 
a wifitten lEP, ar^evaluator may easily forget to explore areis that deserve 
consideration, or he may fail to examine them thoroughly. The end .result is 
that some of the client.'s needs are neglected. ""T^ever, expertise in the^ area** 



Olf individual' evaluaftion plaryi"ing insures that vocational evaluators will meet 
their professional responsibility 6f serving all^the needs of each client- in 
the iDest possible- manner. . » « 

. ' ^. . ' - • ' 

The' second point is important in that the primary, justification 'for in- 
dividual ^eValimfrkjn planning is that the uoique needs of the individual are" 
better served. 'Evaluation planning is not designed for the -purpose of meeting* 
.the" needs -oip. a particular program, facility, or broad* group of clten.ts- This * 
type of. approach earn, easily -lead to a standardi-zatioh of evaluation plans wi,th 
little cQnsideratT6n^^#ng given to the need? of the individual' client,? - One,, 
can «lniost'' picture eva Tua tors, mecjj'anic^il l.y producing rlgidly^standardizeti plans 
wMch require the client to adjust his needs to. the pr-ogram rather than -viQe 
versa.- Beta^Se the abiltti^s and limitations of most rehabjl itatidn jpTients - 
• are, so ufiique and^coiiipTex, ^he-;lEP, as* well* a^ the entire evaluation' process , 
must^be tailored tp? the -needs of. the 'individual -or one loses sight of the - 
•ptfrpose of .•r|.habtlitati;<6n: to help individuals achieve their maximum proten- 
tial it\ies .* . " * . . ^ * " ~. , ~ - ^' ' ■.- * * • 

. . Final lyT t>ie tl^ird point suggests that one' s* understanding of a^cl ient, ' 
which pnovides the basis for evaluation planning, must'tbe based on several 
different sources of infbrmation. It is: not enough to simply accumulate reams 
of referjra.l information about^a client and then assume one understands his 
needs. Similarly, ^a short tnt^rview with an individual rarely provides a com-" 
pTete picture of his social, vocational ,^ and' persorial potentialities and lim- 
itations. But when these two pro«fedur^s^ are combined, one may gs(1n significant 
■insight into the special needs of the client. 'Add' to this the ^valuator's 
Iknow.ledge of the J)vejalX puiiPMe^of J^he^evaliia^ .^nd a,.cleail-cuiSj:oucse..of. .„ 

ittion begins to take shape. • ■ • , . 

• . ■ ■< . • 

■' ■ ■ ' ■ * ' ■ - ■ y 

It is imperative that the referral source make a concentrated effort to 
thoroughly determine the needs of the client prior to rgfen^Jing the client 
for. vocational evalua.ti on services. 'By doing this ^ the referral source justi- 
fies the need for evaluation services as we>l as p,rovides a base of information 
•upon which the e'valuator may bCiild once the vocational evaluation process bei 
gins.- Once this occurs, it is then the responsibility of the evalua'tor t"o 
synthesize the j'nformation in such a way that a comprehensive picture of the 
client's needs^ strengths, and limitations, as well as., why he requires • 
evaluation services, emerges. 

' ■ . * ■ 

Identifying Referra.l Questions: 

P^irt "a" of the standard refers 'to identifying the specific questions that 
are to be answered by the evaluation process. As has already, been discussed, 
these are commonly called referral questions, and they will initially be asked 
by the referral source. However, later on in the planning, the eyal,(iator may. • 
a'sk additional questions based on his review. of the referral information or , 
observations of the client. 

One might generally define a referral question as a statement of uncer- 
tainty in regard to an indi'vidual's functional abilities or interests in a 
specific area such as ability to get along with^ co-workers v vocational inter- 
ests,' productivity job ..ski lis, aptitudes, etc. In other words, the referral 
source or the evaluator are unsure of an individual's specific capabilities or 
interests; therefore, .vocational evaluation techniques are used as tools to 
answer the. questions. 



Referral questions jieed ndt be lengthy or complicated. Inde«d, que'stions 
written in such a way as to allow for yes or no answers offen elicit the most ^ 
Straightforward answers.- For example, suppose a referral * source i^as placed^ 
's'everal cUents in the job of*clerJ< typist^ aflcl a new client indi cartes' a strong 
Hnterest in tfiis^ area but has, no typing skills. The. most basi^: requirement of 
the job is that a prospective applicant be able to type at forty. words per 
minute. Before "investing time and money in tran'ning the client to be a clerk 
>iyp1st, tKe refe-rral source might first r^f-er" the clien^ for vocational evalu- 
ation services 'and: ask the question, "If enrolled in the ABC typist training 
program, will Ms. Smith "be able to achieve a forty words per .mnute typing. - 
rate?"'-^ Assuming that the evaTuator is familiar with the, ABC program and has . 
the appropi^iate. typing assessment tests, this question is relatively easily 
answered. . • . . ' . ' ' 

• On the other hand, if the question weVe td re^^"What arf Ms. Smitji's - 
"typing skills?" some obvious degree 6f specificity has been Host and the 
.resulting 4valuation and recomme#ations are likely to be equally general. ^ 
The main point to ^ep in mind, in regard to referral questions, is that they 
should be as concrete and as- specific as possible- since vague questions- tend 
to elicit obscure answers. • ' ■ ' ■ ^ . ■ 

Additionally, ^if the referral source fails to outline any referral ques- 
tions or they are of such a nature as to be vague or confusing, then the 
evaluator should not hesitate tb contact the referral- source and ask for . 
clarification. Th6 referral source may then choose "to develop the appropriate 
referral questions or*- he may request that the. evaluator use his professional 
ex pertise to devel o p t he questions. The latter case i s not ^yncopimon. pa r t i c- — 
iHariy in instancesl^ere referral sources may lack knowledge x>f rehabilitation 
-practices, e.g., schools, manpower programs, mental health settings, etc.. 

Refer to' Appendix A, page 31, Section 2, Programming, -for an example of 
several relatively wdl-defined referral questions. In this case, the coun- 
selor has statpd what, -he wants to find out about the dlient. One can see that 
these referraV' questions are brief, to the point, and seated in such a way that 
At the 'conclusion of the evaluation it should not be difficult to determine to 
,what «xteat the questions Were ahswere^. 

Note that some. Of the. questions are relatively specific; whereas, other 
questions mi'ght be considered more general . In these cases, the. evaluator may 
choose to* contact the refe'rral source and ask him.Jto further clai^ify the ques- 
tions. For example, withregard to the first question, "How doesi he adjust to 

'the new situation, individuals, ^nd' groups?" the referral source mght explain 
that'wha-t he specifically wanted to find out was how .the client reitets to high- 
pressure, individual and group work activities. On the other hand, the referral 
source may simply want general observations as to the' client's overall spcial 

.and personal skills, and thus, the original question .would be adiequate\ "What- 
ever the case may be, the evaluator must be certain that he understands\exactly 
what information the referral source is* requesting prior to.^; initiating rbe 
testing. " ' \ 

Generally speaking, for each referral question asked, the evaluator will <. 
Usually have to ask a series of more specific questions, which when answered 
wll silso provide the' answer to tKe originerl referral question-. For example, 
if the referral source asks the question, "Can Mr. Shaw work as an auto. me- 
chanic?" the evaluatCr must .then find answers to a series of questions which 



win ultimatel^r tell him if the' client^^jJarT work as ari auto me'cl^anic. Look at 
the example noted below: ^ • % 

I. Can Mr. Shaw work as an aOto mecharvic? ' ' • 

• • ■ ■ ■ . •• - . • ■ ' 

A. Can. he lift, heavy objects? , .. • , ^ : 

Is his range of motiort ltmit$d? 
Z'. Do noxious odors adversely affect his. health? * , 

' D. Can he manipulate large and small hand tbols? ^ . ^ 

E. What is his mechanica> aptifude?/ 



F.* Opes -he have any work exper^ce^as an auto mechanic? * ^ 
6. Does He fo;Uiow-safety i!Wles? ■ ^ . ' . 

H. Does he 'Work well- with Tittle supervision? ' - 

* • I. Is he interested in working with things as opposed to data or 
"people? 

By answering each qT "these sub-questions, the evaluator is determining tf 
the client can work as an auto mechanic. One can see that this list of sub-^ 
questions could be very long, and for this reason, each of .the sub-questions, 

" or factors to oe considered in answering a specific referral question, need not 
be written out on the lEP. However, each of tire broader referral questions 
must be identi-fied on the lEP, and it is recommended that soirjewhere in t|ie rec- 
ord of the evaluation process, the evaluator make a list of sub-questions 
related to each referral. qu6sti£^». Even though the sub-questions' may be numer- 
ous, it often ivill not be necessary to answer all of them. For example, if in 
t.hP above ragp wp f m mH fhat thp rliftnt HjH not hflVP t . hP, manual Skills tO 

• effectively. manipulate large, and small han)ktools, then it is highly unlikely 
that he could work as a mechanic, so many 9f. the remaining sub-questions, would 
be dispensed with. . * . . ' * 

•• . '. 

An important foint to consider in the development of refe.rral questions 
is what happens when, through his review of the referral information and in- 
terviews wfth t|ie client, the evaluator develops referral questions of his 
own which- were not i4entified by the referral source, But seem important to 
^ fully understanding the client. . ' 

For example, suppose an evaluator notes that oyer the last five years a 
client has never held a job for more than six months;, however, the referral 
source lias made no reference to this fact and has limited his referral ques- 
tions to assessing the client's clerical skills. Under this condition, should, 
the evaluator include as part of the lEP, answering the referral question, "Why 
has Mr. 'Black been unable to hold any recent- jobs, for more than six months?-" 
or should this q^jestion be ignored in the name of limiting the evaluation 4:0 
answering only the referral source's questions? The answer is if the evaluator^i 
feels thaKanswering an additional referral question, which was not specified 
.by the referral source, will help better meet the needs oLthe client, and 
exploring it will not radically change the evaluation process in terms of pur- 
poses and time, then the evaluator should m'ake every attempt to answer any 
additional referral questions which he might have. 

On the other hand, if "4 is probable that exploring the-additional ques- 
tions will cause considerable change in the, evaluation, then. the referral 
source should be. contacted and the situation discussed before the assessment 
proceeds. 4f the referr^il source indicates that he does not need or want 
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answers to any questions other than those he qutlined, then n is the respon- 
sibility of the evaluatDr to confine tfie evaluation process, to answering only 

the referrjil source's questions'. . : ' . 

• , • • . •• . * 

This; however, does npt mean t.hat the evaluator's responsibfl ity fs to' 
convey on>y that information to the referral source which is d-ireatly^relatecf 
to th6 neferral' questions. Instead, the evaTuatbr has a professional' respon-. 
•s.ibility to share all the results, of the evaluat-ionj^with the referrat^urce.! ' 

For example, if an evaluator^ unexpectedly finds tthat a client h^s a prob- 
lem,- such as "the inability to wofk in groups, which tft^, referral source has 
no knowledge of and made no reference , to in fe^is, refirral questions, .the eval* 
ua tor should cert'alnly share that infdrmAtion with the referral -source: It is 
usuaJly advantageous to keep the referral source informed of any significant 
findings 'which may or may not be directly related tb the referral questions, 
since this increases his understanding of -client needs as "well as fadilitating 
communica1;ion between referral- source and Valuator. . 

• • ■ •■ ■ . • ' . ^ . • 

Specifying "Vyssessment Techniques an(j Methods * 

' ■ ' [ ^ ' ' [ ~ ' ■ , » . ■ 

Point "b" of standard 3.r.3. 1.1.3 indicates that a written record of ^11 
the assessment procedures should be mainta.ined. However, this dges not mean 
that all tha't is required is. to simply keep a running record, of each assessment 
technique used and their administration dates. Rather, it implies that the 
evaluation procefkjrt* ^ ij^pd «,hnf'''^ ^"=* Appi^ApviatP for the individual and the 
questions to be answered. Accountability is suggested.^ 

, * . ■ . • 

For example, suppose a referral source "hfas a client who cannot .read and 
the referral question is, "€an Jack Jones work competitively as a ctistodi^n?" 
The referral source also notes "that he has a potential custodial job, which 
does not require reading, waiting for the client if he shows ability in this 
area. The evaluator then prpceeds to note in his evaluation plan that he will 
give the" client the custodian work sample which requires a third grade reading 

.level. Has the evaluator made a written record of the procedure to be used? 
The 'answer is yes, but h§i has not done so with sufficient consideration of the^ 
needs and limitations of the cl ient because the client probably can't read the 
material well enough to perform the required tasks, and the job does not re- 

. quire reading. Therefore, decisions based on the results emanating from this 

- plan are dubious. Such an approach is not going to be effective in terms of 
mating the needs of- the client although administrative requirements related 
to record keeping may be satisfied. On the other hand, if the evalcrator noted 

'in the plan that- he was going-dl administer the custodian work sample, but 
substitute oral instructions for the written irvstruCt ions, then he is not only 
satisfying record keeping requirements, but also suggesting that he aware 
of the client's special needs. This indicates professional competence on the 
part of the evaluator. • ; . / 

Besides encouraging the provisioftvpf effective assessment" techniques, 
guideline "b" also requires that the evaluator determine whether or not he has 
"the~^s»sessment tools to ansv^er a given referral question. For example, suppose 
a r^eferral source wants to know if a clWt can work as a radio-TV repairman. 
Yet when the' eval uator atteinptSvto chooseMfhe evaluation technique which will 
answer this question, he finds tlrnt he lacks the appropriate asseisment tools 
because he cahnot clearly identify any spetific techniques wmchS^ill answer 

- . . ■■ n 
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'the question. A-When tHis- happens, the referral source should be ini^ormed, since 
tf\>s could, have a significant, impact on the purpose of the- evaluation. * In thfs 
case, the /efer/al source may decide hot to send the. cTientjgr ^choose to refer. 

* . hiin to- another 'facility. z^' In either case the needs of the client will be better 

\ served, since, the ^valuator "will hot have chosen' unrel iable ^assessment methods- 
which.,really cannot answer'the referral questions a'sked! This also reflects 
sound prof esisional judgement, on the part of t;he evaluator and is l i^kely to 
Tacil ftate- confidence 'on the part of the referral source, with ^the ^evaluation 
■program. :; . / x • • , ' ' • f 

X Evalj^ation techniques*^ may vary considera1)l-y,' oftentimes depending, upon 

• the expeirtise of tt)e evaluator and^the objecti-v'fes of thg .facility; there-fore,* 

. they should hot be liiliit^d to just work- sample'/ or psychological testing. .Other • 

assessi^ent procedures -are a^ually 'useful . They may' include job sites, situa^" 
. tionarl assessment, intervi^ewing,- and counse>inig. *Each of these techniques^an ' 
be e!.f.fective when used for specific reasons with particular; goals in mind. . 
. However , rajardless of the method^used, it siiould'be noted in the lEP. For* 
examjjle, if^n evaluator wants to de'^ermine-a diet's potential to woK\k in 
. . retail sales,- a job site evaluation, might be 'the most effective. m6ttiod. and it 
should, therefore, be recognized as ah assessment 'technique, f^egardless of the 
type of assessment technique used, it should afways be clearly identified. For 
. ,^xample, when using commercial work sample systems it is not advisable to* sim-s^ 
ply describe each of the- assessment techniques us^d as Sinfler, JEVS, TOWERL* 
'.Valpar, etc. Instead," the specific Work sample or component which is going to. 
be administered should be '^'jentified,'e.g. , Val par: Simulated Assembly W ork ; . 
' Sample #8, or 'TOWER: Mail Clerk Evaltjation No. 1. This provides a much more 

precise description of the .individual assessment procedure./ 

Listing Persons- Involved and Role Clarification ^ 

' Guideline J'c" emphasizes ttiat it is- esserjtial for each and every individ-- 

,uaT in the evaluation process to know what his role is. Primary involvement 
• will generally be with the facility staff such as evaluators, psychologists, 
counselors, floor supervisors, etc. However, there will be many occasions when 
-other people will have significant roles ir\ the evaluation. .If everyone does 
not recognize the import^ince of their roles, the evaluation may be adversely 
affected,. ' . ' . . 

' RiT example, suppose 'a client is referred for evaluation and he is he- v 
cepte^^ with the understanding that transportation will be provided by his 
. parenKi]lo^£verjjWre evaluator fails to inform tjie parents of their role; - 
insteadliF"feTieson the client to communicate the /information to the parents. 
£onsequently, the first four days of evaluation the. client consistently arrives 
late- in the morning. By the fifth day he fails to show up at all, so the 
evaljjator finally decides to contact the parents whereupon he learns that the • 

' client told them tjjet it was all right to be 20 to 30 minutes late and that 
the evaluation was over aTter fouip days. ' In this case, individuals who had 

. significant involvement in the .evaluation were never adequately informed of 
their roles 'ahd responsibilities. .The result was the provision of a disrupted, 
poorly planned service which probably only served; to further confuse any 
understanding of the cl-ient. 

Failure to inform staff members of their roles can be even more damaging. 
Picture the hapless client who the evaluator sends to psychological services 
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for per^nality ass^ssmept. But when trie client arrives, -he* is inforpied th^t 

• therff is no fi^rd of .any appointment* or requested te^ts,.so he is "pirig- 

• ponged". back W the ev^h*§tor who then hurriecay tries to set up a test date 

.^ before the vocational evaluation ends. It i.s easy to see how cl ient in such ^ 
a situation co^yi.ld became bewildered andtlose coafidenCe if\ the entijre^evalua- 

ti on process. 'V * * ' . • 

" ' . -.*•-<? • " 

' Primary responsibility for insuring that all parties 'ar:e aware of their 
roles lies with\the- vocational evaluator, for. he should be the one individual 
who coordinates and plans all activities in an organized and efficient manner. 
By making people aware of their responsibilities,, the evaluator is taking a 
course of action which will f&cilitate fth/ occurrence- of a smooth and orderly . 

• JsequefKe* of ^events . There are many ways of informing peoplfe of their roles 
and making, ^ure that they understand their responsibilities. If several people 
arV tp j)e involved with a' client, it may be advantageous to hold a 'formal . . 
staffing and clarify ea»h person's role/ Minutes of the staffiBg may be sent 

^ to other members that will be involved, or if only, one or two pebple will be 
working with a client, the evaluator might meet with eajph of tf]|fim, discuss » 
• their ro^es, and ask them to sign the lEP. Whatever method is used, the im- 
portant point is /that people who are to be involved in' the plan must rfot only^ 
be identified, but they must unllrstan|j .their responsibilities. 

Role clarification among staff members is also particularly important be- 
-^fmif^ nf mmy of th " ^li ^ n^ r ? v-q^q'^'^oH fnr x/nrat-innal Pvaluation. Manipulative, ,.,, 



aggressive, or dependent clients may -inadvertently be encotn;;^ged to ac1» out. 
their maladaptive behaviors if all those invoNed are not aware of their roles. 
By knowing their responsibilities, significant others provide a structured 
setting in which the evaluation can progress systematically. • ^ , 

» It 

Plan Review' ahd Modification . 



\ ■ ■ 

Section '»d" of standard 3.4.3.1.1.3 implies that the evaluation plan is to 
be flexible and open to modification throughout the entirfe evaluation. process. 
it should be regularly "reviewed in order to assess progress in terms of meeting 
the stated -goals, satisfying time limitations, ?nd insuring t'hat the plan is - 
being carried out in an organized manner. It must.also be adaptable enough so 
as to meet the client 'a needs as they" change. " : 

Generally speaking, after the evaluator has" reviewed the referral informa- 
tion, he jvill . begin to write the plan. This will usually take place before the 
client Arrives at the facility; however, this is only a portion of the^lan and 
it will usually be expanded or modified once the client arrives. Fjor example, 
during the initial interview the client may express an interest in a job area 
which was not indicated in the referral information and, therefore, not noted 
'in the lEP. In this case, ttie ^valuator should modify the lEP to include 
assessment in the newly relevant area. 

In other cases/the lEP may indicate that tfie evaluator plans to give a 
series of work samples designed to asses^ a client's mechanical sk'i lis.- How- 
ever, after the init;ial mechanical test, it bfecomes .apparent that the client 
is'severely limited^ln this area, thus, the amount of time given tcf further' - 
assessment should be reduced, and the plan would, therefore, b6 modified to 
eliminate some of thtf previously scheduled assessment techniques. 
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■ A thir*d exampVe is related to plan review. During- the initial, stages: of 
lEf development, the evaluatpr may note that he p.lans to review the lEP at the 
midpoint of the evaluation.*^ However, when the client arrives-, his behavi^ is 
*lo disruptive and -his performance so errati^' that the evaluator decides t{F\^ 
view the plfao.^ a, darly basis. Such a change reflects a significant modifi- 
cation of che lEP. . . : - ' . ^ ' 



■ f significant changes in the origlf^al plan are necessary in terms of 
ch'anging goa,ls-or increased evaliiationvtlifne, the referral source should be 
contacted and the suggested changes discussed. Most modifications ^re reason- 
ably justified v^hen they are attempts tp'^better meet the needs of the client- 
or referral sou'rc.e-. .flexibility throughout the entire planning process is an 
integral characteris'ttc of effective individual evaluation planning. , ' 

From th'^ previous discussion it shoi/ld be understood that these five com- 
ponents are the core requirements for individual evaluation planning. These 
are the criteria which CARF utilizes in assessing the eva-luati&n planning 
aspects of a *pr*ogram. 'However, there are several other fj^ctors which facili- 
ties may wish to incorporate as part of their evauation planning program. 
They may, include: ' " ^ . ^ 

1. Identifying demographic data such as name, age, disability, education, 
^ sex, etc. ; . 

2^.Specifx1m JLh.e_e_valuaLiim^j)erj^^ . 

; 3. Noting* test administration dates. '» " . " ^ ^ 

' 4. Outcomels codes for each referral questioh such as: 

(4a) Yes, the referral question- was answered by vocational- evaluation. 
(4b) No, the referral question was not answere^y^y vocational 
- evaluation. . " " 

■ (4c) Additional time is needed to answer the n0^ra^ question by the 
evaluation process. • • 

, (4d) This referral question, cannot be answered.%^ any availabte 
evaluation processes. (Thomas, 1978) 

5, Test scores and results. , 

6. Exp'lanations of p^an modifications. • / 

By including this additional- ^information as part of the individual eval- 
uation plan, the eva^luator identifies related supportive information which 
contributes to the overall picture of" the cl ient andvhis performance. The 
lEP format a facility utilizes should be based on the needs of-the clients; 
program goals, and evaluator expertise; therefore, many different kinds of 
formats may be used effectively. ^ , 

In this part, we have discussed the essential components .a^ the individual 
evaluation plan as well as offered interpretations and exampl&s of each, portion 
of the standard. One can see that each guidel ine. may be clearly distinguished 
and ttiat they were developed by professionals, in the fields of vocational- eval- 
uation and work adjustment who recognized that the individual needs of the - 
client could best be met thcough a sy^ematic approach to assessment. This 
.observation was supported by CARF who. adapted th-ese guidelines as evaluation 
plan^g standards fo.r vocational evaluation programs. . 



Several important points related to individual evaluation planning were 
noted*. Firsit of all , planning must be flexible afTd tailorecl.to individual ' 

^client needs. Second, the lEP must be written and. it^must meet- certain .cri- 
teria, if it is lo satisfy CARF standards. Third, there are .other. factors not^ 
specified in the gui^Ielines which facilities may choose to include as 'part, of' 
their planning process. Example's inclyde: noting demographic data, outcomes 
codes, e(faluati on periods, etc. La^ and mpst -importanf , individual evaluation 
planning should be carried out for 'tKe pyrfme of better meeting client needs 

^rather than simply satisfyirtg administr^itive requirements. • . 

Although feach of the guide^ihea is designed .to serve many different • 
purposes, 'the overall effect of vocaj:ional evaluatorsj actively ^i^acticing 
effe'ctive individual evaluation planning is *that clients wi^lv receive pro- * 
' fessional vocational -evaluation services which are specifical ly^esi^ned to 
mefet their unique and special needs." , * 

>' * . . - * - • 
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V Trie.indivi(iual EvaT^jtoTi Planni'ng Process 

'. • . . • ^ 

' Having already discussed why individual evaluation p.lanning»is important 
ajid what] the essential componerits ai'e/we mayvnow move oa^to looking at how 
evaluatierfe planning fs actual ly-p^actij:ed. In this section we* will u^.e the 
- referral information offered, in Appendix A to develop, a written indi vidua,! 
. ' evaluation plan foil oy/i.ng: the foniia£l.offered isp .Appendix! B, page 37." It should 
bfe* noted, howe\^er,. that 'Appendix B is only a seonple format and is not presented 
for the purpose of-serving.'as a "modfel" lEP. Examples of other for'mats may be 
founb 4n Appendices C,"D, on E, and facilities ^re.encouraged^'to develoja for- 
mats which better meet their individual needs. . • * • 

Once a cHent. is screened by a facility and. accepted for vocational evalu-- 
ation services,: a step-by-step progss's begins which will ultimately lead to the 
creatijjti of an individual evaluation plan. Although, for this exercise,: these 
steps^will be described as if they were, separate and independent processes, it 
sh^ld be. noted that in- actual practice there will often be^ considerable over- 
I 'lap among ^teps. For example, plan.;review. and. modification may take place : 
throughout the entire planning process, although they are desc^" bed -within this 
. context 3S independent functions. * 

Step 1; Accumulation of .Referral Information 

As mentioned previously, one. of the most Jjuportant prerequisites to" ef- 
fective evaluation- planning is the acquisition. of comprehensive and meaningful 
referral information. This step is important because Veferral information pro- 
, Vides the data wh^h shapes the evaluator's ipi:y_a.l understanding of the client 
and h-is needs. Incomplete .information will at best provide^ojily a partial pic-' 
ture of the client's needs^ and at 'worst it may promote the d^elopment of an 
r inaccurate understanding of the client. ' ' 



A]ways keep, in mind that the referral source has prinj^ry responsibility 
for gathering background information and seeing that the evaluator deceives 
whatever data is ne^ed. This will generally include jnedi€.al , psychological, 
educatiopal, vocational, personal, and social histories. However, should the 
referral so^jrce fail to or be unable to provide the necessary information, . 
then' the evaluator must assume much of the resporisibility for securing ^lean- 
ingful'and accurate background information. Thus, the evaluator mutt never 
assume a passive role wherein he simply sits back and'waits for all the neces- 
sary information to appear on his desk, Ideally, tifere .wil I'^be 'a cooperative 
effort between the referral source and the evaluator with the former sharing 
all available information with the evaluator who then proce'ieds. to obtain any 
additional information which he feels is necessary. Many times the referral 
source will have very little background information on a particular client, 
and, in these cases, if the needs of the client are tp be fully understood, the 
evaluator must obtain additional information even without the aid of the 
referral source. 

* • • - 

For example^ the referral information provided to an evaluator /rom a 
.referral source might only indicate that a client has a learning diat^il ity. 
In this case, the evaluator would be. well advMed to contact the referral 
source and ask for additional explanation. LP^the referral source doe s^no t 

• • • - \ ' . ^, . * 
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have any more s]mcifirc^inf onnati on o*n this regard, the eva'lua tor should contact 
the appropriate ^^fi[ool Authorities, psychologists, teachers, parents, etc., to 
determine exactly what the term means^ With only the initial referral informa- 
tion, the evaluator does not know whether the" handicap is related to behavioral 
d-isorders, speech, hearing, visibn, etc ; < . . 

* ^ 

* ■ ■ • 

Appendix is an example of tharough referral- information which was pro- 
vided to an evaluation ifnit by a. i;ejiabilit3rcTon counselor. Mote that at the 
bottom of the page along with tiiis irfformation, the counselor .forwarded 'me'di- 
'cal, psychologital, and educa1;tonal records. With such a comprehensive source 
of materials "on hand,^ the evaluator may readily proceed to step two of the 
indiv.idual evaluation planning^'process. 

' • ■• • 

. • ♦ .1 ■ ■ 

$tep'2: Examination of iReferral Information 

At tfiis stage, the evaluator should begin to thoroughly study the details • 
of the referral information. In. so doing, 'he develops a basic understanding 
of the*c.lient's needs and interests as well as the purpose of the evaluation. 
For. example, after reviewing Appendix A:, one can see that se\/eral of the 
client's needs and interests have been identified". ■ 

i. He wants to. develop a vocational objective. 

^ — tja~iaaia±x ^ train fnr vnr^tinnal n(}i^ ^ ctive if neceSSary^ ■•_ _ •_ 

3. He wants to obtain a job. 

4. He may need special he\p adjusting to the center. 

.5. He wants /to establish new* social relationships, especially with girls,. 

6. He is interested in mechanical' and communications work. 

Additionally, the evaluator can see that the purpose of xhe evaluation is to , 
.assist in developing a vocational objective and determining if training is 
needed and if -it is available at the center. • 
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Thus*, one can see how the referral information provides a, basis for the 
ev^luator's understanding of some of the client's needs as well as why h^ has , v 

been referred. However', even witiT the provision of detailed referral informa- . 
tion, the evaluator mayjtill tiave some questions about the client's background. 
In this case, the evalurator may want to cont^ict some of the client's previous 
employers and find out'What specific skill-s and duties were involved in the 
jabs he ha d^ and why' he received no^regular wages. This additional work could 
result in obtaining more detailed' information. For example; the evaluator • 
might find that as a filling station helper .the client actually spent most of 
his time cleaning the rest rooms and sweeping the garage rather, than servicing 
customers' cars. In this case, his work experience is really more closely re- 
lated to custodial work°than mechanics, and this observation may have important 
J,ramifi cations for developing vocational goals. 

' ' ^' . . 

■-m ' 

A . ■ • . 

^Ano'^er example involves a situation wherein referral information from . 
different sources is in conflict. For example, a psychologist's r'eport might' • ' 
indicate that there is no evidence of any psychological impairment, whereas 
reports from the family indicate that the client has displayed very bizarre 
behavior patterns at times. In.^such a ca§e the evaluator would be wise -to 
contact the referral source alpng with the family and psychologist *nd attempt . 
to clarify the'ir observations so that the evaluation s-t^f mjght "ari'ticipate * 
any problems that could arise, as "well as obtain an integ^ te^Lpicture of the 
client. ■ , • . . ' 

r . ■ ^ • • — ' 
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Once the evalptor has' thqraughly re^Vsiewed all the referral information 
»and obtained any H'dditional information .he,%ems 'necessayry, lie shoul<l.have a 
relatively accurate understandingi. of 'tl iw^^ abilities, and limi- 

tations, and jnay, therefore, begin to ia^^^M^/ specific questions which tJje 
evaluation should attempt to answer. • ' 



Step 3: Identifying f^eferral Questions " 

. During the (pro cess of identifying cli en V needs aid developmental back- 
ground, the evaluator also' begins to formulate* ideas the" needs of the 
reTerral source in terms of noting specific refer^ral airestions. As rtientio/iefl 
previously, the, initial referral qufestionsltre the re.spdmsibility of the re- 
ferral source, but if the referral source fail % to cleaiity identify these 
questions, then the evaluator must assume. res^)pi^ibilri*ji| fgj* developing the 
majority of re-ferral questions. Once* the evaftaa^^r^has .a *cl.ear understanding 
of exactly what^h6 referral source wants and tfi^^^^ii^all purpose of the 
evaluation; each referral question should be written t?»iQ the -J EP- 

• ■ * 

In our example, the counselor has identified severiil referral questions. 
They, in turn, have each been written in the sample 1£9 (pp. 37-38) and are 
noted under the section, Referral-Questions to be Answered. They include 
questions 1-6:- /, 

^ k - ' -HQ w - ^ o»s the ■ cl i- en .t- a ^jtfst t o now-^itua t i o ns^Vi n diAZ idiiaJs^ flrniips? 

2. Does the client apply-his ability to Team? , 

^ Does he fallow tbrough and master material\a'^ signed to. him? 

4. Is his writing limitation a big obstatfleOVl J 

5. , What can he do best within his limitations?^ ^ 

6. Is vocational training needed and where, i 5 |t available? 

■■ ■ < "f ^ ■ ■ . a. .f 

^' It should also bfe noted that although the majority- of .these referral 
.questions were noted In Section 2, Programming, of the initial referral in- 
formation (s^eAppend"!:^ A), oftentimes the questions wiM be scattered 
throughout the referral infonnati on. Even in thesW cafses, it still remains 
the responsibility of the evaluator to identify ani^ understand all of the 
referral questions, ^r-ff 'the evaluator should assume that all the information 
the referral source is requesting will be clearly, and neatly tcten^ified, it 
.is qui,te likely that he will overlook. some import^tnf questions. 




One should also note that there are additional referral questiws listed 
on the sampl^^P* which were not developed by the referral source. yOfue^ti on 
number seven is an example of a referral question asked by the evaluatoi^ and 
based, upon his review of the client's background. It as'ks, "What are his job 
seeking skills?" This question is the result of the evaluator's observation 
that the* client has never held a competitive job; therefore, it is possible . 
, that he has never learned about the job seeking process. ' It is certainly a 
legitimate question since limitations in this regard could prove to^be sig- 
nificant barriers to employment. Additionally, because assessing these factors 
will not significantly alter the original purpose of the evaluation, the ques- 
tion has been added without consultation with the referral source. , 

It- should be emphasized that in order to avoid confusion^ referral ques- 
tions should be as specific as possible. If the evaluator is uncertain as to 
exactly what information the referral source is requesting, the former should 
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contact the latter and have the qj^estion clarified.' This will insure that both 
the evaluator and the referral source have the same goals^and objectives in • 
mind before the evaluation begins. • 

Several e'xamples of how 'vague referral questions may be revised and made 
more specific are rioted below. \ 



Original Question 

1. • "What are his work capabilities?" 

2. "Can he'lift [^avy objects?" 



"Can she live independently?" 

4 • » 

* . / 

V 

"What are his interests?" 



' Revised .Question 

1. "In wt^at job^.areas can he per- 
form competitively?" 

•2. "Can he continuously lift ob- 
jects of up. to*50 pouDds for- 
periods ranging up tfo three . 
hours?" \ 

3. "What are her budget ing^ pur- 
chasing, banking, money han- 
dling, cooking, and transporta- 

. tion usage ^ki lis?" 

4. "What are his expressed and 
tested j ob in t er 



"What are her basic educational 
skills?" . 



6. "Is he a dependable worker?" 



7. "With job training could he 
become a mechanic?" 



5. \ "Are her reading, writing, and 
'.arithmetic skills adequate fo<^ 

working as a supermarket 
cashier?" 

6. "Does he complete all assign-"' 
^ ments and show good atteryJance 

and punctuality?" 

7. '"With job training, at ABC Trade 

School could he become an auto 
mechanic?" 



With regard .to referral questions, ther^ are five important points to keep 
in mind: ^ 

« 

1. '^ Each referral- question must be written into the IEp! 

2. Referral questions should be as clearly stat.ed and as specific as 
possible. . • 7\ 

3. Referral questions may come from both the referral source and 
/ evaluator. 

'4. Additional referral questions may be added during the actual assess- 
ment process (this point will be discussed in Step 7, Plan' Modifi- 
cation); *^ , 

5. Where possible, additional information' should accompany the referral 
- question so that the evaluator understands the basis and background 

of the question. 
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With, regard to point numbef* five, 
reference to question number two, 
in placing the client in a job as 



the referral source migfft indicate that in 
noted above, he is specifically intereste'd ^ 
a bricklayer's helper. This- additional in- 
formation can be an as^set to an evaluator in terpis of assessirig specific client 
capabilities. /u / 



Step 4A Identifying Apyro '^ ^te Evaluaticfn^Tethnique's 




jr - / 

Once the eva^luator hasia. clear understanding of each of the referral 
questions and has written til«n into t,he lEP, he should then proceed to the . ► 
next step, .^tep' 4 involves oJeiDsing the';4ssessment^ techniques and- instfume.nts 
which will di^\^ the referral qOW^ktjjs^'' ir) as effective ^and efficient a • 
manner as pgsSltile. . 




This i^ the stage wherein the ev9iTu|tor's professional expertise becomes 
crucial, si%e choosing the wrong assessment procedure^ may result in failure 
to obtain anyy meaningful informationr,;M even worse, encourage a misinterpre- 
tation of the\:lient's capabilities, jfhould 'this happen, the client's overall 
rehabilitation-progress may be seripi^Ty Hmpeded' because he may be recommended 
for additional ti^aining, adjustment,^ or placemej[it services which do not cor- 
respond with his\^capabil itiesi|^ ^In sont^^:Jdases a client might even be denied 
rehabilitation services from ,whVch he a5uld belief it. 



amplj 



Appendixes gives severa| ex 
*an e vai u aTor ^plaTfS^t^^ 
asked in Appendix A. * Note* t^af to 
technique titles indicate that. t' 
questions. For example, /in rega 



tne 




officii fferent assessment techniques which 

nw^T^-^np'm'gffrnic^ initially 
butside observer, some of the assessmei<*jt 
. obviously directly reflate. to tl^e referraJf 
to referral question number seven,. "What /are 
his job seeking skills?" the asse^^ment techniques "of filling tfut job,. appli(Ja- 
tions and role. playing an i^iterview are^obvl.pus ways to assess, his job seeking 
skills. On the other hand, Vefe/ral "questM number two, ."Does he apply his 
ability to learn?" is rel-atiVeiy less speo/fic- ?nrf the resulting assessment 
^chnjques are not as obv?bus\|neasuries a^n'nvtbe previous example. In this 
se, the automotive and plumbing wdVk samples, require pre-training scor&s, 
►lowed by a period of programmed SeVf^ins/triJction and ending with ^pg|t- 
'ining score. The evaluator believed that comparing pre- and post-^^/i^ing 
scores would provide a good measure o^ whetper 0^ not the client actually 
applied his ability to learn. Additionally, the problem solving task aindifol- 
lowiNog instructions exercise required tha^'t the client -^earn some new material ■ 
and then apply wjjat he learned to some V»^jactical |Slifuations. Once again, \the 
evaluator felt these technipuesiiwould p^*oyide some v, information as to the\aV)unt 
of effort the client put into li^rnin^ the material 

In addition to choosing^the appropriate asissment techniques, this step 
provides a good point Bt which to*egin some teatative scheduling. Note ^hat 
right next to the assessment* techrilques, the ev|nuat6r has listed each expected 
administration date. Although the% dafctes may fhange dug to unanticipated fac- 
tors (e.g., the client li^rovea to be ve»:y slow 
another client disrlipis his work), they provi 
activities which assists in making effective 
time. Although CARF standard^ do not ^qX^ic^ 
be included in the lEP, this is often 
notations since it firovides a ready r^fi 
ning. In addition to, this, aftter the ev 
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some tasks, he becomes ill, or 
ci relatively stable schedule of 
e of both evaluator and client 
that adfninistration dates must 
logical Jlace for scheduling 



for the evalua tor's 
ion is completed, it 



3* -V. w..--. .^^3 • - <- 

concisely written- record of when each pro^ejlureJ occurred 



daily plan- 
provides a 
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step 5: bistinqk Persons^ I rivolved and Clarifying TheiV Roles 

*^ ft ^ ■ ' * * 

As was suggested in Part 11, one of t^^ most important aspects b'f" evalua- 
tion planning .is assuring that all people in-voJved in the client-s plan un- 
derstand what their , rotes and i^ssponsibil i ties -aVe in "regard to meeting -the 
needs of the client*. Thislstaaftf planning actually involves two points. « 

iote in tne lEP' who^i s iVivolvt 



.First of aH, the evalu^pr muS^^ote. in tRe LEP' who. is iVivolved in carrying 
out .the- plan ^ In. our ^txainple, the persons i=«vblv6d in the administration . of 
each. assessmdrit technique are not^d in the last column.- Secondly, and most- 
importantly* there" miist 4)£-. evidence:. £hat- the people involved ujptderstand their 
roles-. ' • ' * . - \" • ' - 

Clarifying. role responsibiMties may~be done in a variety^f ways. As 
mentioned previpusly, the evaluator may . wish to hold a staffing prior to ttie^'- 
client's arrival so. that each staff member's role can he thoroughly discussed 
and explained. .. The minutes of such a meeting would serve to indicate that ^ 
people were made aware of their roles, or the evaluator may chobse to contact ' 
each stiff member, individually, and informally explain their rolesarid possybl/ 
have them sign the JEP as is shown in the sample.. If parents,' teachers, etc. ,'. 
are' involved, the evaluator may choose to contact them by phone; but" whatever 
the case may -be, there must be some documented evidence that not* only each per- 
son involved 'in the evaluation is listed on the lEP, but that they a.lso under- 
stand their roles. The end result of this process is that the evaluation will 
proceed in » smoo1± and orderly manner. It is. not adequate to simply fist the 
people involved as "evaluat^ion staff" or "psychological serviifes". since this is 
too~ggn-g Y 'dl d t id prftv tdes ■ H irtte-m tf an I mjfu,! I ti Fun i ia t toTT; — SudrTm-approach teids' 
to limit accountability on the part of the people involved: 

. It sho.uld be noted that Steps 1-5 take place before the client- has begun 
^the actual evaluation process. In some instances the client ntay have visited 
"the facility as part of the screening, process; however, irt many other casesw he ^ 
will have had no personal contact with any of the Tac fifty Ipersonae^l. - As such, 
his involvement in the initial planning pitocess is necessarily limited. Vet, 
effective jifiitial planning is -important fj^ sevfral e^as^s. , Karn ( 197*6 ) - 
indicated that: m # f 



The rationale for obtaining referral data^ell before 
the evaluator' s activities is threefold. First, die 
♦tiate evaluation activities in a systematic manner as 
arrive at the evaluation center. As a result, client 




the onset of 
lits can. .ipj^ 
»Oon as^ak^y 
:ime is us) 



more effectively,, the evaluator is provided with immediate 4Ktnds-6n. 
options for clients who are hard to manage, and the evalutftyr has 
some assessment task options when starting' several clients simul- 
tafiequsly. Secondly, if referral ihformation is incomplete or the ' 
referral question is"-vague, -evaluators have adequate time to com- 
municate with the referral source in order tov obtain needed back- 
ground data ajbout the client, or to find out s^clficaliy what the 
referral source wants to know about the cl ient.\Uastly, the evalu- 
ator and facility have adequate time to/prepare social programnjing 
or modify the physical plant to meet the needs of^the clients with 
severe disabilities, as well as time for the staff to become ori- 
ented to the needs of individuals with particular handicapping 
conditions, (page 44) . 
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'tfius, one c;an see that the initial evaluation planning which takes, place 
prior to the client's arrival is crucial to the assurance of a welj coordinated 
vocational evaluation process.. Yet, one should keep in mi'nd that the initial, 
p.l:anning" period is only one segment pf the overall individual- evaluation" 
planning process. ' , . 

Step 6: The Initial Interview * . . . ^ 

-In regard to the lEP, the initial interview serves three primary purposes. 

First, it allows the evaluator an oppbrtlinity to meet with the client and ex- 
plain what will be taking place during the evaluation, why the evaluation is 
important, and how ft relates to meeting his needs. Any questions the client 
has can be discussed and cl ient/evaluator c6mmuni.cation is, therefore facil- 
itated. More importantly, the initial interview provides the' client with a 
basis for assuming an active role in the evaluation process af^d any future 
evaluation planning. For example, durirjg the interview the Client may express 
an interest in exploring an area which was previously unmentioned. The eval- 
uator may then incorporate this additioVial info)|i^tion 'into the lEP.' On the 
other hand, the client may indicatejthat tie does not want to participate in a 
specific evaluation technique which'had previously been-incTuded in the initial 
plan., in either case, the client is given the opportunity , to actively 
i>art4M-pa-te^iiV'the-lrt-^fm4ng-^^ ^ — — -.- • ■ — — : — ~; — ; ~ 

Second, the interview provides a method by which certain questions which 
might not othen^wise be answered can be reso.l'Ved. In our example, one question 
.is related to what .specific skills and duties were invAolved in his previous 
noncompetitive 'work experiences. The initial interview provides the evaluator 
with a viable technique' for exploring this type" of question. 'Similarly, otlier 
questions closely related to the cl ient's* employifient "potential may. be answered 
during the initial interview. "Is he willing to relocate, and if so, where?. 
What transportation does he have available?. 'Does he have enelugh fini^ncial 
support to allow .him to parttcigate in-'long-t^rm training or is ipiediate 
employment necessary? Will., he require additionaT medical services such as 
surgery,, that would disrupt his work?" All of these questions are important 
considerations which can be thoroughly discussed and answered during the 
•init-ial interview. 

Third, the vinitia,! interview allows the evaluator to develop^ddi tional 
heretofo*»e unexplored referral questions. For example; the clientrin this case 
might express an interest 'in doing bench work assembly in a largis manufacturing 
plant even though he made no mention of this to'the referral source. The eval- 
uator might then add to his list .of referral questions, "Can he perform as- - 
stjmtily tasks at or near cbmpetit'ive rates?" ' * 

; ' In Other cases, the evaluator may obsei^ve behavior patterns during the 
initial interview, e.g., excessive anxiety, distractibil i ty, confused thought- \ 
processes, etc., which he may wish to study more closely during. the evaluation, 
in order to see if they are recurring patterns. Referral questions for ^each 
problem^'noted would be developed, i.e., "Is she anxious in group and/or 
individual work situations?" 

From the aforementioned informationj^one can see that the initial .inter- 
views-has a variety of functions, but it basically provides a means for-ori- 
enting the client, answering some existing questions, or it may prove to be a 
stimulus for asking additional, previously unidentified questions. 



Although the lEP may be modified at any time duriog the evaluation, it is 
noted here because It generally occurs after the initial interview, since it is 
ht this time 'tha.t the evaluator gets direct feedback from the client. Gener- 
ally speaking, plan modification is indicated when the information provided by 
the. referral source does not correspond with that offered by the client or 
unanticipated behaviors or events take place. 

. . For example, Appendix A shows "that, the referral source only lists the, 
.client's* vocational goals as radio. and drafting. However, suppose that during 
the evaluation the client observes other clients doing assembly work jand then 
expresses a , strong interest ir\ this activity. Should the- plan be modified so 
as to include some assessment of his assembly skills? The answer i^s yes be- 
cause by adjusting the plan, the evaluator. Is attempting to better '''meet the - 
needs of the- client. • > 

. . • " ' " ■ 

Other examples of plan modification" might include instances wherein an 
evaluator chooses, a set of assessment' technjques which require reading, yet 
wh'en the client arrives, the evaluator discovers that the client has no read- 
ing skills, in spite of the fact 'that th-is limitation was never reflected in 
any of the referral information. In this instan ce, the plan wo uld have to be 
irotftfte d to meet L> ie 'niegdr"gf^'tlTr^lt§nT;'^n'^ dTfTerent assessment 

techniques which do not require ..reading would have to be listed on the evalu- 
ation plan or the evaluator might modify the instructional procedures of the 
assessment techniques already 1 isted in- the plan so that they do not require 
reading. In qther cases, a plan may simply need to be modified due to client 
absences which interrupt scheduling. 

• ■ ■ ■. ' ; , . "■ ' ■ ■ • .V 

Although CARF standards do not require that the reasons for any modifica- 
tions be noted, it is, however, a good practice to list the reasolis for each 
tchange somewhere in the evaluation record. Such ijflformation provides a valu- 
able reference for understanding any change in :the evaluation process shoul(L' 
it be necessary to review it at a later date. O 
* r ■/ ■ ■• ■ ■ " 

For example, if an>IEP indicates that a series of scheduled work samples 
were deleted and nev§r administered, it might be due to a variety of cirpum- 
stances», e.g., the client was absent, lost interest in these areas, or refused 
to cooperate because they were group tasks. By noting the reasons on the lEP, 
anyone who reviews the'plah can see the specific reasons why the plan was 
modified^ thereby^ gaining better insight into the plan's progress and the ' 
reasons for the evaluator's decision to make 'modifications. - ' 



Step 8: Formal Testing Begin§/Plan Review 

Once the evaluator has Identified the referral questions, the assessment 
methods and^ procedures, people involved, review dates, and any plan modifica- 
tions, he ifiay begin the formal testing process. He will use the lEP which he 
developed in Steps 1-7 to serve as a guide *in-the admini strati ort-of the assess- 
ment techniques noted on the lEP schedule. • , 

Although, at this stage, the evaluator has a' comprehensive written lEP 
♦available, remember that it is still open to modification since events might 
occur which would necessitate changes in the plan. For example, the client 
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might discover during the work sample testing -that he is really not at all ^ ^ 
interested* in an, occupati'onal area for which he initi'ally expressed a strong . 
preference; Such unexpected changes are not Uaconmon among clients with little .. 
or no work experience or who have superficial vocational oreferences. A cli- 
. ent may believe that he wants to be an auto mechanic simply because Uncle Bill 
is one; however, having never done that type of work before, the client quickly . 
learns through- woi\k sample testing or job site experience tH^t he actually dis- 
likes that type of work. When this happens," the evaluator may choose to modify 
the plan sV as to discontinue testing in that area so that other areas might-b,e 
more thoroughly explored. In our examj3le% the lEP refleosts that this i.s what ,^ 
has ha polled, the evaluator discontinued the previously planned automotive , 
mechanics, work and substituted bench work for which the client expressed a 
strong interest. 

1 - • ■ . , 

* In Other cases the/pTsfn may 'have to be modified due to unforeseen prob.- 
lems. For example^ once testing begins, the evaltjator may' observe. that the 
. client has several behavioraj problems such a.s being easily distracted from 
his work, disturbing co-worl^ers, leavir\g ,his work station, etc... I ri these 
circumstances the evaluator may decide to review the plain on a daily basis 
. and substitute assessment techniques that require close supervision of the 
^ ■ client for previously schedul ed methods which would have- allowed the client 

— to work rel ativgly "^hdependently" In any case, it tne evaluation is zo truly ^ ~ 

meet tlie needs of the client, the lEP must^remain flexible at all times. 
■ " ' ' . ■ ^ ' 

Obviously* during the testing phase, the client's performance is observed 
and recorded and his progress discussed with him. Jhis provides the. basis for 
review of the, plan and determination of whether or not the evaluation is pro- 
gressing in su^:h a way as to achieve the plan's goals ahd Objectives. Are the" •• 
' referral questions being, answered and, if not, how can' the plan be modified so \. 
as to better atliieve thfs objective? Some evaluators may choose to. have pre^ 
determined reyiew dates. For example^, an evaluator. might choose to regularly 
* review most clients' plan progress at the midpoint, of the" evaluation. Other 
evaluators may prefer to leave the. review dates open so that review will only 
take. pi ace when the evaluator feels thatj^t, is. needed. Still others will use 
a combined method of review therein sa^|Mic checkpoint review dates are notpd . 
during the initial planning period, afvS^^dittonal review dates will be added, 
according to the. progress of each individual case. Whichever reyiew method is 
- iused,.it should always be. kept in mind that plan review is important, since it 

is only by assessing how well the goals are being met during the .evalua^tipn, , 
^ that one may avoid ending an evaluation prematurely without obtaining adequate 
answersij^ the referral questions. * • 

' ' . . If an evaluator does not periodically review a plan, he may overlook sig- 
nificant trends that might be occurring- during the evaluation. For example, 
through reviewing client progress, th§ evaluator might find that the^client 
consistently performs poorly on tasks requiring extensive reading; however, he 
performs much Fetter -on similar ta^ks which- do -not require rfeading. By review- 
ing th'e plan, the evaluator is offered the opportunity to , re-administer the 
reading oriented tasks in order to find out if the client's poor performance 
' was due to lack of task related ability or difficulty reading for long periods. 
If the evaluator does not review the plan, it is likely that the client will 
finish the testing and probably leavei the facility before the evaluator recog- 
nizes , any significant* perfo»*mance patterns. Thus, -interpretations of the 
Clint's performance are difficult and the evaluator has only a tentative 
uijjfcttanding of. some of the client's- capabilities. 
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Another example is the case wherein the evaluator fails, to review the 
plan, and the client consistently performs poorly dn group taste. When the 
evaluation is completed, the evaluator may make note of this problem, but be*- • 
cause the testing has ended, he" is unable to find out why the. problem occurred. 
If he had reviewed the plan during*the evaluation, he woul4 have had the oppor- 
tunity to not only identify the problem but determine what the cause was, e.g.\, 
peer pressure, diatractibility, etc. A more complete understanding of the 
client j*s possible if the evaluator not only knows that a problem exists but 
why it' occurs. Plan review, therefore, facilitates a thorough understanding 
of client performance. , \ 

• ■ ■';••.«.• 

. I 

5 ■ ' * . 

Step 9:. Client Performance Completed/Exit Interview ' 

Because the evaluator periodically reviews the client's progress in regard 
to<he lEP and regularly^provides feedbacic tQ the client with regard to his ^ . 
perf ormance , , i t should be relatively easy for him to determfhe. when all the ^ 
refen^al questions have "been answered *as thoroughly as possible and the client 
should^ -therefore, complete the evaluation.' Shortly after th^ testing ends, 
trie evaluator should meet wit^i the client to summarize the overall results in 
me aningful y client ^?y'1<^"^p*d tprm«; , as well as answer any questigns the client 
may have. This process is called the exit interview, and like the initial in- 
terview, it may also serve as -an addition^l^ evaluation technique. For example, 
in our sample lEP, one of the purposes of the evaluation was Jto assist in deyeV • 
oping a vocational objective. The exit interview provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the client and evaluator to work together iti developing a vocational 
goal, as opposed to the evaluator simply making job reioiwn^ndations without 
much input from the client. In this case, the fxit interview is actually part 
of the lEP sincre it is^one of the assessment techniques* tdentified by the 6val- 
uator during tlie initial plannfng period. If one was to.review the'results of C 
this evaluation, he might find that duning the- ex,it /mterview the client deveK > 
oped a vocational goal relate^I to assembly jobsi- rather than mechanics or, 
communication which were initially suggested.* 

The exit interview can also sefrve as an assessment tool for determining 
how much the client, has learned from the evaluation.. This is an important 
point since CARF. Standard -3.4. 3. 1.1.1. n indicates that the evaluation process' 
should attempt to obtain information concerning "the;individuaf 's ability tb 
learn about himself as a result of the information obtained and- furnished* 
throagh ttie evaluation experience" (CARF, 1978, p: 28). For example a client 
might be referred to a facility for. the purpose of helping himr see that' his 
presejit vocational goals are unreal-istic but other §oals are. achievable. A 
mentally handicapped client may want to be an electronics engineer, but given 
the opportunity to try this type of work as well as others, he begins to s.ee 
that his skills are not appropriate for engineering work, but lie can do oth'er 
work. The exit interview 4)rovi"des a valuable. mode by which to .assess the ex- 
tent i:o which a client's attitudes about his performance correspond with his 
work capabilities. . 

• 

Step 10: lEP Completed 

After Steps 1-9 have been completed, tjie evaluation planning process is 
essentially finished. Minimally, the evaluator should have a written record 
of : . - . • 



1. the referral questions, * ' , 
.2. the assessment techniques and procedures utilized. 

3. the people involved* in carrying "but the lEP and evidete that they 
were aware of their roles, and 

4. review dates and modifications. 

If th^ evaluator has this information available, then it should be orga-' 
nized iR«uch a way that an outside observer coi^d general Ty understand what 
took plai/e, why, and who was involved. .It should reflect the occurrence of 
an organized series of events which ijiere designed *to meet the needs of the 
individual client.- - , 

.• ' " 

In the sample lEP, one can see that there were eight specific questions 
Which were to be answered;' -specific assessment procedures were used to answer 
each question; those individuals that were involved in the plan were identified 
anft aware of their roles;* and plan modification and review dates are clearly 
specified. Results of each of the individual assessmerit procedures are not 
included in the lEP, nor are any recommendations or interpretations since this 
information should be available elsewhere in the evaluation data and final re- 
port, listing such information inthe lEP is not required since it often 
results in an unnecessary duplication- of information which is already available 
Report writing and dissemination of evaluation results are only peripheral to 
evaluation planning; however, a thoroughly {^cumented lER can beTi useful ad- 
junct to interpreting and reviewing results ^ihce .it provides a concise "and 
detailed summary of the entire evaluation process. 

In Part-Ill we have examined the ten steps involved in developing the . 
individual' evaluation plan. From' this discussion, one can see that evaluation 
planning is a syst:ematic, ongoing process which is always open to modification, 
and that the end result, the IfP, serves as th^ nucleus around^ which all other 
evaluation activities revolve. ^ Without a well conceived iEP, the qverall eval- 
uation and any resulting interpretations or recommendations are likely to occur 
in a haphazard, umsubstantiated manner. * 



PART i\r 

" ' Summary ' * . 

From the aforeftientionei;! discussion, it'should be understood that devel- 
oping individual evaluation plans is important for two primary reasons, first 
of all, -and most importantly, it provides a systematic and directed approach 
to meeting the unique needs of people requiring vocational evaluation services. 
Sec6nclly, individual evaluation planning provides a flexibly, ongoing process 
which results in a written repord of the entire vocational evaluation process. 
It, therefore, strongly discourages the "shotgun" approach to vocational as- 
sessment, ^ which typically involves giving every client. 'ev^ry available assess- 
ment technique regardless of their individual needs. ^ ^ , 

Evaluation planning "should not be practiced simply for the purpose of 
meeting program or administrative requirements. Rather it should be u5ed be- 

-cause professionals in the fields of vocational evaluation and work adjustment 
have long recognized that only a systematic and directed approach to vocational 
evaluation can insure that individual rehabilitation needs will be met. The 
benefits of evaluation planning are many and far- reaching. Communication among 
the client,, referral source, and evaluator is, facil itated; accountability is 

' enhanced; management is improved; specific goals a.re developed and program 
effectiveness, in terms of achieving indfvidualclient-ori^nted goals, becomes 
measurable. All of these advantaaes contribute to one important outcome; indi- 
vidual client needs are met in the most jeffective and efficient manner possible. 



In developing. the lEP, there are several important factors which should be 

kept in mind.. * * \ ' '' 

. <■ . . - " j. ^ 

1. ^ Obtaining complete referral information is essential and should be a 

cooperative effort between the referral source and the ^valuator, 

2. Identifying clearly defined referral qiiestions is the- key to gdod 
evaluation plaTining because i-t insures that the evaluation meets 

3. The assessment techniques chosen 4)y the evaluator must be appropriate 

■ with.fcregard to the needs, limitations, arid capabilities of the client. 

4. Evaluation planning is ari 9*\going process, always open to review and » 
modification. 

5. The lEP is not a vague, nebulous concept. It has five clearly . 
identifiable characteristics which irtclude: 

a. It shall be written and based on the individual needs of the" 
client. J, 

b. It' shall have clearly stated questions , that are tjf be answered.. 

c. The assessment techniques and procedures shall be outlined. 

d. The people involved in carrying out the plan shall be identified, 
^ ' ' ' and there shall be evidence that they understand tbeir roles. 

,e. There shall be evidence of peripdic review and any plan modifi- 
cations. 

• • • 

is hoped that this publication will provide a tool whereby vocationlil 
evaluators will begin to effectivefly practice individual evaluation planning. 
Evaluation planning is inuch more than. simply filling out forms' and Recording 
infot*tnation. Rather, it \s a skill which requires considerable expertise on 
thg part of the evaluator, and once implemented as part of a^ comprehensive 
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vocational evaluation program, effective individual evaluation planning will 
prove to be an invaluable asset in providing professional evaluation services 
which meet the needs of handicapped people. ' 



5, 
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APPENDIX ' ■ 

* • ■ 

•An Excfinple of "a Well-Planned and Oocunfented Referral 
/to an Evaluation Unit from a Field Counselor 

Referral » Information Sheet^ 



1/ Counseling Information: / / » 

Problems of client that affect trainability and/or employabil ity. 
A. Medical and Psychiatric: , . 

* 1. Psychological problems seem , to have been resolved. Recommendation 

is to proceed with vocational planning. ^ 

2. Limitatieris: In use of hands, has difficulty with fine movements* 

* In use 6f legs, can walk -and. stand equipped with 'short leg- braces. 

- B. Socialj : : _ . 



1. Family: It is a positive influence, cooperati>^e, and will help- in 
whatever way it can. 



C. Psychological 



A 
\ 



1. Motivatiortt Good, positive. ^He wants to determine a vocational 
objective and 'train for it." ' 

.2.' Personality: (see special reports). - - 

3. Ability level : s (s^e. special reports).. 

D. Education;. 

1. Grade completed-Tn school.: 11th grade. 

2. Subject in which he succeeded best: Shop courses and mechanical 
drawing. 

3. See high school transcript. 



1 Taken from Report No. 2, The Study Committee on Evaluation of Vocational 
Potential (1966), pp. 21-27. ' . . 

^Th,ese materials were prepared and forwarded as initial referral information on 
a client by Mr. Joseph L. Finnerty, counselor. Division of Vocat^iortaTRehabil i 
tation, Kansas, and were accompanied by a Medical- Specialist's report. General 
Medical Report, Psychologist's report of examination, a Psychotherapist's 
report of contacts, "and coffiplete school transcript and records. 
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r. VocationaVt . % 

. ■ * 

' 1. Present status: Client is not working because Ke does not have a 
skill tffat he can use that is within his limitations. 

*' ■* • 

2. Work History:' • .. 

Furoittire stripping . , - 7 months - no ^lary 
Painter's helper . - 9 months - no salary 

Filling station helper - }2 months - no salary 

• • • . ■ 

3. Past Vocational.''Training: ' 

Woodworking - '3 years, -r high school shop • 

Mechanical drawing - 1 year- - high school co^irse 

' . >" 

4. * Vocational Goal (client's): ■ - 

# ■ • 

Radio - .mechanical and communications 

Drafting ^ - , . ' 

5. " Vocational Goal (counselor's): . 

Possibly ra^io, photography, or something that would involve the » 
client with people singly rather than groups. , 

6. Employment or placement opportunities commonly available in 
client's area: Aircraft industry, small manufacturing, all serv- 

' ices necessary in area -of population of about 280,000. 

Programmi ng : , • 

A. . What we would like to « know .about our client from Center evaluation: 

1. Medical and Psychia;tric: (Adequate information at present). 

^' ■ . 

2. Social: How does he adjust to the new situation, individuals, 
and groups? ^ ^ • 

3/ Psychological: (adequate^).. 

4. Educationally: Client has average abil-ity to learn. Does he 
apply his ability; will be follow through apd master material -that 

N is assigfied to him? Is limitation on writing a big obstacle? 

5, Vocationally: What can he do best within his 1 imit^itions? . 

B. How might Center help client with special problems: Thfis is client's 
first time away from home and he will need some special help at first. 
He wijl need one special, interested person to listen to him. 

, ■ « ■ 

We. would hope that the client could enter directly into training if a 
program can be established that wouTd meet approval. 



The client hap a good general understafldin.g'of the Center's servipes, 
evalojation, vocational training, etc. 

Plan would be for Vocational Rehabilitation to pay the Center costs. ' 

The family woul.d meet transportation," clothing, and personal needs of 
client. f . 
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SOCIAC HISTORY 

I. Identifying Infonnation 

Name: • Address: 

■ — ' ^ — — 

^ Age: 24 r Sex: Male Education: Completed Uth grade 

II. Reasons for Referral 



Client would Tike to be admitted to Hot Springs Rehabilitation Center 
for. vocational evaluation and possibly vocational training". *■ 

* « ^ . - 

III. Present Situation o.f Client 

This 24 year old, white male has completed. 11 years of public school 
education. His physical limitation, Friedreich's Ataxia, limits the 
•'full use of hands and lower extremities. He walks fairly well; he 
cannot accomplish fine movements with either hand. He last attended 
school at the age of 20; since that, time he has not been gainfully 
employed biit has been occupied in busy work type of thing.. 

At present, this young man is anxious to do something vocationally. 
He needs a job tricil evaluation ttf determine what he can. do. 

IV. Physical Characteristics . ' " ' - 

Client is 5 ft. 9h in. tall and weighs about 115 lbs. Although .limited 
in the full use of hands and legs, he does quite well in performing most 
nravements. The use of short leg brace enables him to walk and stand for 
considerable periods. He can perform gross movements: of the- hands and 
some of the finer movements. 'His body frame appears wiry and spare, and 
he probably has more strength tham he appears to have. His vision is 
corrected to 20/20. He is neat and clean in appearance. 

V. Present Living Arrangements . * 

Client is still living at home with his parents, father age 51, mother 
age 55. Since the client has never had any significant income, he 
receives his support from the parents. They would be considered as 
part of the low-middle socio-economic group. They have tried to be 
helpful in handling client, having met with little success; they are 
concerned about his future. They are cooperative in working with 
vocational rehabilitation. ' 

VI. Famity History ^ ' ' , 

A. Father: ' . , 51 years of age, is in good health. He 

has a high school education and has worked all his life in g'feneral 
contracting of construction and* remodeling work.. He is now self- 
employed. Attitude toward son: interested, desires to be helpful', 
. and is asking^ for help and guidance. 
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Mother : . -. ' 
has a high school 
wife and .4iiother. 



_, "55 yea)*s of age, ,is in good health. She 

education-. Since marriage she has been a house- 



She has assislerf her' husband as his business 
secretary at times. She is probably 'dominant parent and haj^been 
overprotective with client. 4 • 



Siblings of Client: 



,1. 



She worked 



Sister, 34 years of age, with 12th grade education, 
as a sales girl for 10 years before .marriage. Since marriage 
sh& ^as been a housewife and mother of three children. Her 
husband is a bookkeeper. They treat client like a .child. 



Sister, 
married 
herself 



33 years of age, with f2th Igrade education. She was 
and has two children. She„is divorced and supports 
and children through re.al estate sales work. 



Sister, 31 years. of agfe, has worked as a secretary. She married, 
divorced, and has one child. She remarried but was recently 
widowed. Her husband' was an insurance salesman who died of a 
heart attack. ^ 



VII. . Client ',5 "History 



Bir^h and development-? (to approximately age 6). Client,' the fourth 
of four children, had three older sisters. He was seven years «.. 
yowriiger than the next oldest ehildj His physical 'disability devel- 
from^the time of birth. 



oped^ 



B. 



1 



. I 



,Prea|olpscence: (6 to- approximately 12). i These, no" doubt, were 
diffilcult years for client. He wasf«hift4d about in schools. A 
speeqh problem seems to have developied. . Evidently emotional prob-^ 
lems were present. Therei seems to have been little or no meaningful 
relationships with parents, teachers, or peers. Client seems to - 
have resented being placed ^ith the,'slower learning groups. . ' 

Adolescence: (12 to 20 approximately). During this period client 
seems to liave tried to make an adjustment to his' situation of being 
the o'lidest child in group or class, tie formed some friendships at 
school)^, "both boys and girls; He was active'! i 
lik'fed s.tnging and su^ifimer camp. He e^np his ta 
woodwork, and photography. It seem|f«|that h& 
his iiii(|)ther at hom^ and became reserjgfi*l 




a church group, and 
er worked at hobbies, 
as overprotected. by 



VIII. Acade mic a nd V ocational Training ' 

■ ' y— — I, 

\ 

Client started to public grade^ school 
three years and' at that .tinie was plac 
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education) for one year. This placement, 
problem and lack of progress. ' 

At age of ten hd was placed irf. the 

retarded-)? He attende^J there/for fourljyears 
because he felt that he didn/t belong fhere. 
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age of /five years. He completed 
in the;|"sunshine roorn" (special , 




because -of speech 



school (school. for 
resented this school 

i 



V 



A. 



. At age of 14 he was placed again in public school at the sixth grade 
level. He was older and larger than the other ch-ildren and felt out of 
place but d^d seem to make a satisfactory adjustment. He went ahead 
to complete junior high school; he entered senior high and completed ' 
the eleventh grade. He dropped out of school ai; this poiryt because he ' 
wasv2l year^ of. age and to stay in school he woirld have had to pay 
tuition and other costs. ^ 

He ways that he -got mostly C's while in high school tiut got B's in the 
'. three years of woodworking. He enjoyed school, liked shop courses and 
mechanical drawing best. He had both girl and bby friends during hjs • • 
school functions and activities. 

' . . • ' . . ^ 

School work was limited- by his limited ability to write. At the present 
time cTient says that he can't read his own writing. 

IX. Work Experience 

'■ * " ■ ■' ■ ^ • ' . • ' " 

After leaving school at the age of 21 yearsi client has occupied himself 
as indicated: ^ 

He worked in. a ffimily shop project reconditioning used furniture. > 
He received no salary. Client stripped furni-^ire for seven months. 

He worked as a painter's helper for nine months", painting trucks. 
He was paid a very small amount. 

, . . ■ ■ ■ ■ • 
He has put in most if his time a,t a friend's filling station. He 

says that he helped operate pumps, operated liYt, lube and grease . 

jobs, washed' cars, some lighf tune-up work. He must have done 

these jobs to a ^ very limited extent* a^ he was sometimes paid $1.00 

I , per day. /At other times he was given only his' lunch. 

X. Medical History ' 

(See medical reports.) 

Client was under the care of the family doctor during his early years. 

He was referred to ^ ■ ' CI ihic doctors at the age of 12. He 

was equipped with' leg braces. Corrective surgery was done on his feet. 
His condition is considered stabilized. -' m . 

XI, Information Not Given Elsewhere ', ^ . 
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Client is a member of a christian ehurch* Disciples of Christ. He seems 
to be anxious to do, something vocational ly< and is most anxious to form 
new social relationships,, especially with girls. The lad seems to acjcept 
his physical limitations an<j has been. cooperative in working through his 
emotional problems.. He has taken xiri vers education courses and can drive 
a car, but he has never obtained a driver's license. 

j ■ • , ' ■ 

He and his ^parents have studied- the literature available on the Hot , 
Springs Rehabilitation Center. They understand the services of evalu- 
ation and vocational training and feel that this Center will Ineet 
cl ient's need. . • 
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xn. General Plafh for Handling of Case 

* . ■ • 

1. Medical evaluation i ) 

2. ^Psychological evaluation . ) Completed 

• .3. Need for psychothei^apy pointed out and met. 
.4. Vocational evaluation: „ * 

a. " Testing and past experience indtcate interest in the general 
areas of: mechanical; outdoor; persuasive; scientific; and 
aj^tistic. , , . • 

• / b. Need is for a vocational evaluation 'based on job trial. 

• " « •* ■ 

5. v_Voc4tiona,l training: ' • 

At same-Center if training is available for the particular vocational 
objective. 



), a city of 280,000, where there 



6. Job placement: 

. - Probably at home,- ( 

* - ^re openings for most skilled workers in areas of industry and. 
services., ' > • ^ 

7. Later planning: 

After satisfactory placement ^as been made, it is hoped that client 
•■would become self-sufficient and capable of moving out on his own. 

XI li, ^ S6urc.es of Information ' . 

' CUent, his parents , ^doctors , and the 'psychother*apist that client has 
be^n seeing during the past six months.'* * 

•■ ■ . . . • . . 



/s/ Joseph L. Fihnerty> 



Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor. 
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APPENDIX B 
— t '— 



' Client: ^ Oon Joe 
. Review^bates: 

: r 



Eval uatoi 



8A4/78, 8/9/78, 8/12/7J 



V INDIVIDUAL EVAUIATION PLAN \ 

,S. Smith Evaluation period: Beginning: 8/l/78\ Ending: 8/12/78 

Asterisk (*) denotes a plan modification. 



Referral Questions to be Answered 



Assessment Techniqoes 



Administration Dates 



Persons 
Involved 



1. 'How does he adjust to new situations, 
individuals and groups? 



2. Does he apply his ability to, learn? 
CO ' It is average. . * . 



3. Does he follow through and master 
the material assigned to him? 



"4. Is writirjg a big obstacle? 
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'lA. Initial Interview 

IB. . Group Assemb.ly IJ.S. 

IC. Behavior Identification Format 

ID. 16 PF Form E 

IE. Utilization of recreation time 

IF. C,areer Awareness Class 

2A. Following Written Instructions 
' Exercise #1 

2B. . Problem "Solving W.S. 

'2C. -Automotive Mechanic Training 
W.S.. • V - 

2D. Plumber's Helper Training W.S. 

3A. Small Appliance Repair W.S. 

38. Toggle Bolt Production Area 

3C. Job Exploration Kit • 

3D. -Custodial Production Area 

■* ■ ■ ■ — . 

3E. Percentage rating of number of 

completed tasks out of all 

assignments 

4A. ABLE Spelling Form A 
4B. Auto parts Salesman W.S. 
4C. Message Clerk Job Site 



. Message lh 



IA. .8/1/78 

IB. - 8/2/78 

IC. Continuous 

ID. 8/1/78 

IE. 8/3/, 5. 8, 10/78 

IF. 8/3/78 

2A. 8/2/78 ' 

2B. 8/4/78 , 



lA. 
IB. 
10. 
ID. 
IE. 
IF. 



Smith 

Smith 

Smith 

Jones 

Ray 

Smith. 



2A. " Smith 
28. Smith 



2C. 


8/2/78 


2C. 


Smith 


" » 

2D. 


8)!??S^^^]„^ 


eo.. 


Smith 


3A. 


8/5/78- 


3A. 


Smi th 


3B. 


8/5/78 


3B. 


Bern . 


3C. 


8/1/78 


3C. 


Smith 


3D. 


8/4/78 


3D. 


Smith 


3E. 


Continuous 


3E. 


Smith 


4A. 


8/1/78 


4A. 


Smith 


4B. 


8/3/78 


4B. 


Smith 


4C. 


8/4/78 


4C. 


Smith 




* 
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APPENDIX B (Corit J Client:, 



Don ..Joe 



fief erral Questions to be Answered 


Assessment Techniques 


Administration Dates 


.Persons 
Involved 


. .5. 


What caVhe do best within his 
limitations? 


5A; 

5B. 


DAT Mechanical Apt. Form A 
DAT Space Relations Form A 


5A. 
5B. 


8/1/78 , 
8/1/78 


5A. 
5B. 


Smith 
Smith 






5C. 


Measurement Skills W.S. 


5C. 


8/3/78 *' 


SC. 


Smith 




> 


5D. 


Drafting W.S. 


•5D. 


8/8/78 


' 5D. 


Smith 




* 

• 


5E. 
5F. 


Small Engine Tune-Up W.S. 


SE. 


8/8/78 


5E. 


Smith 




■ ■ 


'Brake Repair W.S. 


5F.. 


8/8/78 


5F. 


Smith 




Delete<:^ 




Auto Lubncation-W.S. 

• 


5G. 


8/8/78 


5G. 


Smith 






^SH. 


Tire Balancing W.S. 


5H. 


8/8/78 ' 


5H. 


Smith 






^ 51. 


File Clerk W.S. 


51. 


8/4/78 


51 


Smith 

VlM 1 Wil 






5J. 


Radio Announcer W.S. 


5J-. 


8/10/78 


5J. 


Smi th 


CO 


• 


5K. 

Ik 


Range of Motion W.S. 


5K. 


8/5/78 


5K. 


Smith 


6. 


Is vpcational training needed and 
where* is it availably? . * 

* 


6A. 


Exit Interview- 

• 

* « 


6A. 


8/12/78 


6A. 


Smith 

S^wM PI Mil 


7. 


What are his job seeking skills? 

W ^ J 


7A. 


Fill out a job application 


7A. 


8/10/78 


7A. 


Smith 

will 1 Mil 




S 


7B. 


Role^play a job interview ^ 


7B. 


8/10/78 


7B, 


Smith 






7C. 


Job Search Activity #1 




a/10/76 


7C. 


Smith 


*8. 


Can he jierform assembly tasks at 
or near competitive rates?. 


*8A. 
*8B. 


Crawford Small Parts 
MRMT 


8A. 
8B. 


8/8/78 • * 
8/8/78 


8A 
8B. 


Smith 
Smith 






*8C. 


Stout U-Bolt Assembly W.S. 


8C>- 


8/9/78 


8C. 


Smith 




• 


*8D. 


Punch Pr^ss Operator Job Site 


80." 


8/9/78 


. 8D. 


Smithy 




■ ■ • " * i " ."T — . J~ ' 


*8E. 


Lamp Shade Packaging Job Site 


8E, 


8/11, 12/78 


BE. 


Bern 



Evaluator SignatDre: 
Client Signature: 

Signature: 
FRiri Signature: 

Signature:*. 




Date: 7/27/78 
Date: 8/1/78 



Date: 7/27/78 
Date; 7/g7/79 



Date: 7/27/78 



APPENDIX- C 
Client: 



• INDIVIDUAL WRITTEN EVALUATION PLAN 
Evaluator: ' Review Dates: 



Questions to be Answered Methtfd^- Administration Dates > Results Persons Involved Plan Modification 



CO 



1 



I have participated in the. development df/this plan and understand the purposes of this evaluation. 
Client Signature: ' ' . Evaluator. Signature:" 



,ERJC 
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..APPENDIX D 



Client: 



INDIVIDUAL EVALUATION PLAN 
Evaluator: 



ReviewvPate: 



Evaluation Period: 



Staffing Date: 



Purpose of Evaluation: 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



1^ 



Sex: 
0 





• Referral Questions 


r 

*Outcomes Code 


.1.' . ' 


1 


! '• ' 



, *Outcofnes Codes , :^ 

W: Yes,',this referral question was answered. * . 
X: No, this referral question was not answered. 
* Y: Additional time is "needed to answer this referral question. . 

Z: This referral question cannot be answered by. any available assessment techniques. 



We, the undersigned, understand our roles in carrying out this-plan. 



Client: 



Evaluator: 
Signature: 
Signature: 
Signature: 



. D|[te: 

Date: 
.y ' Date :^ 



. Date: 
Date: 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX D (Cont j 



I- 



% 

Assessment 


Trial Dates 


Referral Question 
number. 


Results 


■ 

- Persons 
Involved 


Method 


#1 


. n 




1. 






r 






• 


• 

2. 






• 


> 














■ 


/ 

^ I 


{ • ' 


4. 










It 


• 


5. 








1 




• • 


6. 










• 




7. 


\ 


• 


V 


■* 

f 






t 

8. . 




> 

V 








• 


9. 




w 




1 


f 




/ 

10. 










«• 




11. . 
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• % 

t 


0 
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APPENDIX D (Cont> ) 
Plan Modifications 
1. . 



2. 



3. ...... 






4. ■. - . ■ ■ 


5. 


• 


. \ 


« 




_ — — J 


Reasons for Plan Modifications 




Counselor Contacted' ifes/No 


1. * 


• 




2. . ." - 




^ — £ 4. ^ 


3. * 


./ 


* «i . ■ • 


4. 




■ ^- 










Comments 







'JX : 

Client Signature: • % ' • Date:^^ 

Evaluator Signatiye: ,^ Date.: 



APPENDIX E 
Clliant:, 

Age: 

Sex: 



INDIVIDUAL EVALUATION PLAN 



Disability:. 
Educati on : 



Evaluation Period: 



Referral Source: 

Staffing Date^ 

Evaluator: 



Purpose of Evaluation: 



Referral Questions 


Techniques ^ 

1 , ■ 


Persons Involved 


Results or Ptodificatibns 


^ ■ ■ - . - 

<^e view. Date 


- 




% • 


• 






\ 




• 




\ ^ 

f 

$ 

m 


> 


m 


t 

f 

• 


♦ 

• 


1 

% 




% 




i 


• 




« 
















1. 

" ■ . ■ 






• 


1 ' 


5i 


% 

i ■ . . 






r 



CO 



0> 
O 



CO 
c 

o 

CD 
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